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the artistry of the past and an inspiration to modern woodwork 
designers. 

Another accession falling in the same class is the section of 
wrought-iron railing from Stephen Girard's warehouse, 20-26 Dela- 
ware Avenue. The central portion, which bore the panels containing 
the date, 1796, and Girard's initials, was lost trace of when the build- 
ing was reconstructed and improved a decade ago, and Numbers 22 
and 24 were separated from the end buildings. The part which has 
come to the Museum, however, remained until recently on the ends of 
the former warehouse and includes the best of the original balcony 
rail. Two panels with elaborate yet rugged scroll work surrounding 
oval escutcheons bear, one, a cutter under full sail, the other, a sheaf 
of wheat, both obviously Significant of the purpose for which the 
building was designed. The intervening panels, simple yet graceful 
in outline, are especially representative of the wrought-iron work of 
early Philadelphia. 

It is gratifying that the Museum has been able to salvage these, 
yet it is only a step in the work that is toward. It is proper that all 
such things should find a permanent place in the Museum, but it is 
only through the co-operation of the public that such an end may be 
attained. Instead of mentally registering regret at the passing of old 
landmarks, it is the duty of every citizen to bring to the attention 
of the Museum the vanishing records, that all worthy of preservation 
may be gathered in. 



School Notes 

The School has opened with an unusually large registration : with 
a number of new instructors and with, it is hoped, some betterment in 
the type of instruction offered. 

A brief statement of the plan of the teaching may not be out of 
place. The student is given in his first year a thorough grounding in 
drawing, modeling, the theory of color and the basic principles of 
design. Having acquired these fundamentals he elects one of the 
established courses at the beginning of his second year. In this, while 
building up his historical knowledge and his technique, he is advanced 
from theoretical to practical knowledge of his craft. In his final year, 
if not before, the student is brought in touch with the practical 
workers in his field and is assisted, as far as it is possible, in bridging 
the gap between the classroom and the workroom. The idle and the 
inefficient are rigorously weeded out. 

To assist the Principal in securing the best results a new policy 
has been established. Each course is in charge of an instructor who, 
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with the Principal, plans the course and is responsible for the students 
enrolled in it. 

The most important departure in the beginners' class (which 
class, it may be mentioned in passing now numbers more than one 
hundred and ninety) is the introduction of the teaching of the theories 
of color and of design, following the principles developed by Dr. Den- 
man W. Ross, of Harvard. This work is in the capable hands of 
Miss Ellen F. Meehan, a graduate (1916) of the School of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. Miss Meehan also offers on Saturday mornings, 
primarily for teachers, the same course in a somewhat condensed 
form. 

Beginning this autumn the students of the three upper classes 
have Saturday forenoons added to their regular working time, thus 
not only gaining needed hours but also establishing the work on a 
professional basis. For all second year students Mr. Elliott is giving, 
for the first time, a series of lectures on the Evolution of Ornamental 
Motives. For the students of Interior Decoration and of Illustration 
(second year) Mr. Copeland is giving, also for the first time, a course 
of lectures on the Elements of Architecture ; the same students attend 
Mr. Warwick's talks on the History of Furniture. 

The Teachers' Training Course has been put in charge of a new- 
comer on the staff, Mr. Edmondson Hussey, who has planned an 
entirely new curriculum for those who wish to prepare themselves to 
be teachers or supervisors of drawing or design. He is also offering 
a special course on Saturdays. 

Another departure is in the course in modem dress design. The 
School has been fortunate in securing the services of Mrs. Ralston, 
who has had several years' experience in Paris and New York as a 
designer of women's clothing. To have intensive and practical train- 
ing from one who is a leader in her profession is a great inspiration 
to the students. 

Mr. Ralph McLellan, for nine years an instructor in the School 
of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, from which he graduated in 
1912, comes to take charge of the Life Class. His work, shown in 
recent years at the Academy of the Fine Arts, will be remembered : 
notably "The Novel Reader," shown in Gallery F last season. Mr. 
Thornton Oakley is not a new-comer, but his return to take charge of 
the course in Illustration, both day and evening, is welcomed by all. 

An innovation is the placing of the Saturday class for Juniors 
in the Museum in Memorial Hall. This class for younger students is 
conducted by Miss Sweeney who, while developing their technical 
skill in drawing and sketching, will train the pupils in the apprecia- 
tion of line, color and form as they work from the objects in the 
collections in the Museum. 

In the Textile Department Mr. George E. Raymond, recent grad- 
uate of the School, has been added to the staff, assisting Mr. Cox in 
Jacquard design and in the study of color. Another new-comer is 
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Mr. L, J. Hoyt, who was graduated from Syracuse University, who 
has been engaged to assist Mr. Bertolet in the Chemistry Course. 
This addition of still another teacher in this course permits the School 
to meet a long-felt want — to offer a course in textile chemistry which 
will fit men to take positions as foremen in the dyeing industry. Each 
year, in the Textile Department, the number of students who are 
college graduates increases, and the thorough technical training given 
in the School superimposed upon the foundation gained in college will, 
in a short while, still further raise the standards in the industry so 
that "textile men" who can write or speak in public on the problems 
of their profession will be the rule rather than the exception. 

Those members of the Corporation who are not familiar with the 
School are cordially invited to visit it and to learn at first hand what 
is being accomplished and what, with their help, we hope to 
accomplish. 
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